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THE SOCIETY OP THE SONS OF SAINT TAMMANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

BY FRANCIS VON A. CABEEN. 

(Continued from page 223.) 

The account of the celebration of Saint Tammany's Day, 
which took place on Monday, May 21, 1785, is as follows : 

" On Monday last, the Sons of St. Tammany 1 celebrated 
the anniversary of their Saint, at Mr. Beveridge's seat on 
the Banks of the Schuylkill. At 12 o'clock the flag of the 
United States ornamented with a fine figure of St. Tam- 
many drawn by Mr. "Wright, was displayed in the centre, 
that of France on the right, and that of Holland on the 
left. The Chief and Sachems of last year then appeared, 
grounded the ensigns of authority, and mixed with their 
brethren, upon which a brother came forward, reminded 
the nation of the presence of their Saint, and that they had 
neither chief nor councellors. "Whereupon they unani- 
mously re-elected their old chief, and such of their former 
councellors as were present, adding as many new as com- 
pleted the number thirteen. The compliments of his ex- 
cellency, Q-en'-l. Washington for the attention and respect 
paid him last year, being communicated by the Secretary, 
produced thirteen cheers, which came from the heart. The 
unlimited authority of the Sachem to do good to his chil- 
dren was acknowledged, the old law which commands 
' every man to do as he pleases' being proclaimed and 
obedience on pain of compulsion, the festivity of the day 
began and continued throughout with that perfect liberty 
which feels no restraint than affection and respect towards 
each other which eminently distinguishes the Sons of this 

1 Pennsylvania Packet, May 5, 1785 ; Freeman's Journal, May 2, 
1785 ; Mercury, May 6, 1785. 
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Saint. No healths were drank nor any court made to 
great men having no ambition to be greater, they deter- 
mined not to be less than their fellow citizens. Among the 
great number of Songs which were sung as St. Tammany's 
due, the old song was sung with great spirit ..." The 
following ode was also composed : 

"Ode for Saint Tammany's Day, May 1st, 1785. 

"(Written by Tenxogrondi, a Delaware Chief.) 

"Donna makoo makoonos ! 
Kuikoo donna makoo ; 
Wawa nekoonos ; 
Guahee honigee. 

" (Full Chorus.) 
"Ever sacred be this day, 
• Genial morn of rosy May. 

" (Becitative.) 
"To Schuylkill's fair banks let us cheerful repair, 
For'pure is the aether, and fragrant the air ; 
Soft Zephyrs shall fan us, and eke thro' the grove, 
The genius of Tammany shield us with love, 
No foes shall intrude with inquisitive eye, 
Our orgies, our dances, our mystries to spy. 

"(Air.) 
" Adieu to your wives, 
Come gird on your knives, 
Your tomahawks, arrows and bows ! 
Your bodies besmear, 
With oil of the bear, 
And look undismay'd on your foes. 

" (Recitative.) 

" Kindle up the council fires, 
Lo ! our Saint the flame inspires, 
Whilst we pass the flowing bowl, 
Let the smoky volumes roll, 
From the calumet and pipe, 
Of sweet Peace the welcome type, 
Let our Sachems, healths go round, 
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Beat with, nimble foot the ground ; 
Till the woods and hills reply, 
Vocal mirth and symphony. 

"(Chorus.) 

" Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 

" (Recitative.) 

"Now the hatchet we'll bury, since war is no more, 
And peace with rich plenty revisits our shore ; 
To hunt the fleet stag o'er the mountains we'll run ; 
In sports we alone will employ the fell gun ; 
Our fields shall be cloath'd with gay heavens again, 
And friendship will brighten the blood rusted chain ; 
But should war call us forth then adieu to our glee, 
Each shoulders his rifle and takes to his tree. 

" (Air.) 

" Hail, Columbia Tutelar ! 
Tho' thy ashes distant are — 
Hid beneath the mountain side, 
Or below the rapid tide : 
Still thy warlike shade attends, 
Smiling on thy filial friends ; 
Leads their dances, aids their pleasure, 
Joys dispensing, without measure. 

" (Recitative.) 

" Now each Sachem join hands round the Liberty Pole, 
And briskly again pass the heart cheering bowl ; 
To Washington's mem'ry, the chief of our train, 
The full flowing goblet, repeated we'll drain ; 
Then next to each chieftain, who fought, and who bled, 
Let's sing a Requiem, and toast him, tho' dead. 

"(Air.) 

" For Tammany's holy, 
Let's fire a volley, 

That hills, woods, and rocks may reply, 
We'll found him in powder, 
Still louder and louder, 
Till echo shall rend the blue sky. 
vol. xxvi. — 22 
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"(Chorus.) 
" Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 

" (Becitative.) 
" In volumes of smoke, and in spires of flame, 
Our Tutelar flew to the spheres, 
He left us his blessing, his weapons, his fame, 
And hearts unacquainted with fears. 
The shades of our ancestors cluster around, 
To welcome our chief from the wars ; 
With laurels celestial his temples they bound, 
Then thron'd him on high 'midst the stars. 

"(Air.) 
"Sound the horns, ye tuneful choirs, 
'Tis our Saint the notes inspires ; 
Brace the drums and make them roll, 
Martial music charms the soul ; 
Soon, responsive to the chorus, 
Tammany shall stand before us ; 
On the mossy velvet green, 
Smiling on us, tho' unseen. 

"(Chorus.) 
" Charge the bowl again with liquor, 
Pass it briskly, pass it quicker ; 
Sachems, warriors, now advance, 
Form the ring, begin the dance, 
Music summons us to pleasure, 
Mark the tune, and time the measure, 
Full of mirth, and full of glee, 
Thus conclude our jubilee. 

" (Grand chorus.) 
" Ever sacred be this day, 
Genial morn of rosy May. 

Exeunt Omnes — Indian file. 



"To Captains 
Kaiafcuta, 
Kill Buck, 
Corn Stalk, 
Tuekey Tail, and 
Mymna, 



Great Sachems and warriors." 
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Another account of the above event says, " Mr. Chief 
Justice McKean, Judge Bryan, and several other officers of 
State mixed with their brethern on this happy festival." 1 

From the diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer is the following : 

" Went to the St. Tammany Anniversary at David Bev- 
eridge's place over the Schuylkill, late Reese Meredith's. 
A large number of gentlemen collected, with tickets in 
their hats which cost 8 s. 4 d. but afforded us ample food 
and drink. The first thing done was the gentlemen formed 
a ring, and chose James Read Esq., their chief: Timothy 
Matlack, his Secretary and the following gentlemen the 
Chief Council; George Bryan, Plunket Fleeson, William 
Moore, Frederick Phile, Esqrs., General Daniel Heister, 
Colonels Coats, Dean, Will, Boyd, Wade, Proctor, and 
Jonathan Bayard Smith." 2 

In order to give a clear idea of the kind of men that 
occupied high positions in this Society we give some short 
biographical sketches of those mentioned above : 

Chief-Justice McKean was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Born in ~New London, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, March 19, 1734; died in Philadelphia June 
24, 1817. He was admitted to the bar before he was 
twenty-one years old, appointed Deputy Attorney-General 
of Sussex County a year later, and in 1757 was clerk of the 
Assembly. Was a member of the Assembly from 1752 to 
1769. In 1774 was elected to the Stamp Act Congress, 
and from 1774 to 1783 was a member of the Continental 
Congress. He was Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania from 
1777 until 1817. 

George Bryan was born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1731 ; died 
in Philadelphia January 27, 1791. He came to this country 
in early life and was engaged some years in commercial 
pursuits in Philadelphia. He was a member of the Assem- 
bly, and in 1765 was a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress, 
in which he took an active part. He was Vice-President of 

1 Independent Gazetteer, May 7, 1785. 

2 Hiltzheimer' s Diary, May 2, 1785. 
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the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania from the 
period of the Declaration of Independence, and in March, 
1778, was advanced to the Presidency. In November of 
that year he sent a message to the Assembly pressing upon 
its attention a bill proposed by the Council in 1777 for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the State. In 1779 he was 
again elected to the Assembly, and on his motion the sub- 
ject was referred to a committee of which he himself was a 
member, and he proposed a draft of a law for gradual 
emancipation. He was appointed a judge of the Supreme 
Court in 1780, and remained in that position until his death. 
In 1784 he was elected one of the Council of Censors. He 
strenuously opposed the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

James Read was born in Philadelphia ; he went to Read- 
ing at an early period in its history, and, by appointment 
from the Provincial government, filled the county offices of 
prothonotary, recorder, register, clerk of the Orphans' 
Court and of the Court of Quarter Sessions continuously 
from the time of the organization of Berks County in 1752 
till 1776. He was one of the first attorneys admitted to the 
bar at Reading, and also practised his profession whilst 
filling the offices above named. He officiated as one of the 
justices of the county courts under the Provincial govern- 
ment, and served as a member of the Supreme Executive 
Council for two terms, from 1779 to 1782, and 1788 to 
1791. "Under the Constitution of 1776 he was elected, in 
1783, to represent Berks County in the Council of Censors. 
The numerous positions filled by him indicate that he was 
a man of recognized ability. 1 

Timothy Matlock was born in Haddonfield, IsTew Jersey, in 
1730; died near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1829. 
He had been a member of the Society of Friends, but at 
the beginning of the Revolution left it for that of the Free 
or "Fighting" Quakers, and is described by Christopher 
Marshall as " one of the most active spirits of the days of 

1 Montgomery's History of Berks County. 
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1775-6." "When he first wore his sword in the streets of 
Philadelphia, some of the orthodox Friends ridiculed him 
and inquired what its use was. " It is to defend my prop- 
erty and my liberty," he replied. In 1776 he was a member 
of the general Committee of Safety, and colonel of the 
battalion that served against the Delaware Tories, who in 
June of that year had cut off the land communication to 
Dover. He was a deputy with Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
McKean, Colonel John Bayard, and others from Philadel- 
phia, to attend the State Conference of June 14, 1776. In 
1780-87 he was delegate from Pennsylvania to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and for many years was Master of the 
Rolls of the State, residing in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, but 
on becoming prothonotary of one of the courts of Phila- 
delphia he returned to that city. In 1783 the Committee 
of Safety of Philadelphia presented him with a silver urn 
" for his patriotic devotion to the cause of freedom, and the 
many services rendered by him through the struggle." 
With Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, and others he 
established and contributed funds to build the Free Quaker 
Meeting-House of Philadelphia. He lived to the age of 
more than ninety-nine years and retained his faculties to the 
last. 

Plunket Fleeson was commissioned a Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions of the Peace and 
Orphans' Court of Philadelphia on March 28, 1777, and 
Presiding Justice of the Court of Quarter Sessions on 
November 18, 1780. He was appointed Presiding Justice 
of the City Court, January 13, 1781, by the Executive 
Council, to hold his office during pleasure. He was in office 
in 1785, and is buried in Roxborough, Philadelphia. 1 

William Moore was born, probably in Philadelphia, about 
1735 ; died there July 24, 1793. His father, Robert, came 
to this country from the Isle of Man. The son began a 
mercantile career, and on December 11, 1776, was appointed 
by the Assembly on the Council of Safety, which, on 

1 Martin's Bench and Bar. 
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March 13, 1777, placed him on the newly organized Board 
of War. In the same year he was chosen a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, but declined to serve. He became a 
member of the Supreme Executive Council of the State in 
1779, was elected its Vice-President, and in 1781 was chosen 
President and proclaimed " Captain General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania." His term as Councillor expired in October, 
1782, and the Constitution prohibited a re-election. In 
March, 1783, G-overnor Moore was commissioned a Judge 
of the High Court of Errors and Appeals, and was chosen 
a member of the Assembly in 1784. In February of that 
year he was made a director of the Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and in July was chairman of a meeting of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, convened to place the public debt on a per- 
manent foundation. Erom 1784-89 he was a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania. His only daughter, Elizabeth, 
married the Marquis de Marbois, Erench charge d'affaires 
in this country, who negotiated the treaty for the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States. 

Frederick Phile was a doctor of medicine, and during the 
occupation of Philadelphia resided with Christopher Mar- 
shall's family at Lancaster. Marshall notes in his diary that 
he and Doctor Phile remained up until midnight celebrating 
the surrender of Burgoyne, which they heard of at Lan- 
caster October 20, 1777. On April 5, 1777, he took the 
oath of office as Naval Officer of Philadelphia ; (his bonds- 
men were John Bayard and Isaac Howell), and he held the 
office until April 18, 1789. On his retirement the following 
resolution was passed : 

" Resolved, That Frederick Phile Esq., hath acted as Naval 
Officer for the Port of Philada., from April 5, 1777, 'till 
this present time, and hath executed the several duties of 
the said office with fidelity and to the satisfaction of the 
Board." 

General Daniel Heister was born in Upper Salford town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, June 25, 1747; 
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died March 8, 1804. In 1777 he was appointed colonel 
of the Fourth Battalion Philadelphia County Militia. His 
battalion, with others, was ordered to the defence of the 
Swedes Ford, situated just below Eorristown, at the time 
of the battle of Brandy wine. In 1782 he was promoted to 
a brigadier-generalship, and in 1784 was elected to rep- 
resent Montgomery County in the Supreme Executive 
Council. 1 

Colonel Joseph Dean was the son of Rev. William Dean, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and was born in Ballymena, 
County Antrim, Ireland, August 10, 1738; died Septem- 
ber 9, 1793. He became a large importing merchant in 
Philadelphia previous to the Revolution, and was a signer 
of the non-importation resolutions. In December, 1776, he 
was appointed by the Assembly on the Committee of Safety, 
and on the organization of the Board of War, a member of 
that body. In January, 1781, the Supreme Executive 
Council appointed him one of the auditors " to settle and 
adjust the accounts of the books of this state in the service 
of the United States," and in October following a warden of 
the port of Philadelphia, In 1790 he was chosen auctioneer. 

Colonel Alexander Boyd was ordered by the Council of 
Safety, in 1776, to report on the movements of the British 
from New York, which he did in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Thomas "Wharton, Jr., President of that Board. On No- 
vember 2, 1780, he was commissioned auctioneer for the 
Northern Liberties, and held this office until July 12, 1786, 
when he tendered his resignation. In 1782 he commanded 
a ranging company on the frontier. 

Colonel Francis Wade. On May 18, 1779, Colonel Wade 
wrote to Colonel John Mitchell, from Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, that the British had landed and taken possession of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, and that they were four thousand 
strong ; marching to Suffolk ; thought to be on their way 
to Baltimore. He signed himself Deputy Quartermaster- 
G-eneral. On May 28, 1780, he wrote to President Reed 
1 Perkiomen Eegion, by Henry S. Dotterer. 
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from Wilmington, giving a very full account of a boat of 
the enemy making captures of small boats, such as fishing 
vessels, etc. He says " this boat is very long and light and 
rows with ten oars. Tbey took a small schooner with clams 
but let her go on account of a sick man on board. They 
laughed at our armed schooner and boats, and did not let 
on to be under the least apprehension of danger from 
them." 

Colonel Benjamin Eyre was one of the three brothers Eyre, 
shipbuilders of Philadelphia, who built some of the first 
frigates for the government in the Revolutionary "War, and 
all three of whom took an early and active part in that 
conflict. Benjamin G. Byre was a volunteer aid de camp 
on the staff of General Washington, with the rank of 
colonel, during the Princeton and Trenton campaign in the 
winter of 1776-1777. He is on Trumbull's famous picture 
of Washington and staff at Princeton. He was engaged by 
the government on several occasions to oversee the building 
of boats, fortifications, gun-platforms, etc., and was with 
General Sullivan, in charge of a party of ship-carpenters, in 
the Newport expedition in 1778. 

Colonel Thomas Proctor was born in Ireland in 1739 ; died 
in March, 1806. He raised and commanded the first and 
only regular organization of Pennsylvania artillery in the 
Revolution. In 1776 he was made major, and was so much 
thought of as an artillery officer that he was given com- 
mand of the Continental artillery during General Knox's 
temporary absence. He participated in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown, and was with the army at 
Valley Forge. On April 21, 1780, he was commissioned 
by Congress colonel of the Fourth Battalion of Artillery. 
He was sheriff of Philadelphia County from October 20, 
1783, to October 14, 1785, and was a prominent Mason. 
He was buried in St. Paul's Episcopal Church grounds, 
Philadelphia, and a monument was erected to his memory 
by the Carpenters' Association, of which he was a member 
from 1772 until his death. 
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Jonathan Bayard Smith was born in Philadelphia, February 
21, 1742, and died there June 16, 1812. He was among 
the earliest of those who espoused the cause of indepen- 
dence, and was active in the Revolutionary struggle. In 
1775 he was chosen secretary of the Committee of Safety, 
and in February, 1777, was elected by the Assembly a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress, and a second time from 
April, 1777, to November, 1778. He was prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas. In December, 1777, he pre- 
sided at a public meeting in Philadelphia of " Real Whigs," 
by whom it was resolved, " That it be recommended to the 
Council of Safety that in the great emergency . . . every 
person between the age of 16 and 50 years be ordered 
under arms." During this year he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a battalion of Associators under Colonel 
John Bayard, who was Colonel Smith's brother-in-law, and 
later commanded a battalion. In 1778 he was appointed a 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions, 
and Orphans' Court, which position he held for many years. 
Colonel William Coats was lieutenant-colonel of the First 
Battalion of City Militia, and on January 4, 1777, he re- 
ported to the Council of Safety, from Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
that General "Washington had captured Princeton. Again, 
on August 16, 1777, he urged Timothy Matlack to forward 
certain commissions for some of the officers of his battalion, 
fearing that, as they had orders to march, said officers would 
not go without them, believing, as they did, that they were 
not officers without their commissions. He wrote from the 
camp at White Marsh to Matlack that he was trying to 
organize some artillery out of those men whose time was 
up, and desired money sent to him to help him do it. He 
ended his letter with, " Shall be glad if I am wanted to 
attend the House [Assembly]. You will please let me 
know by the return of Col. Dewees. Our enemys to the 
Constitution here say that, we can't make a house and that 
we have given up the constitution [State] ." On February 
4, 1778, he was captured by the British, but was paroled in 
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his civil as well as military capacity; and in 1779 he sug- 
gested that he be exchanged for Mr. John Foxcroft, who 
was formerly Postmaster-General. He was for many years 
lieutenant for Philadelphia County, and held that position 
at the time he attended this dinner. 

Colonel William Will. In 1776-77 he organized a com- 
pany known as Captain "Will's Company of Associators. 
In 1777 he was made lieutenant-colonel of the First Bat- 
talion, also of the Third Battalion, of which Jacob Morgan 
was colonel, and which he afterwards commanded. On 
October 2, 1779, he was thanked in a letter by President 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, for his care of the salt which was 
under the supervision of the State, and later in the same 
month was informed that some one was selling salt con- 
trary to law. On December 16, 1780, he informed Presi- 
dent Peed of a " suspitious carracter," cleared for Boston, 
but thought bound for New York. He was a member of 
the Assembly in 1785. 

We must not forget our diarist, Jacob Hiltzheimer. 

During the war of independence he sided with the 
colonies, attached himself to the Pirst Battalion City 
Militia, and was also connected with the Quarter Master's 
Department, in which he rendered valuable service to the 
army in the field. He became a prominent member of the 
Patriotic Association. As Street Commissioner for three 
years he discharged the duties of the office in a manner 
worthy the emulation of public servants at the present day. 
He was elected in 1786 a Representative of the city in 
the Assembly, and served eleven consecutive years, being 
chairman of the committee on claims and on other impor- 
tant committees. 

That the men who were officers of the Saint Tammany 
Society this year were the most prominent in affairs we 
think we have shown by the foregoing short sketches of 
them : judges, generals, colonels, and civic officers, all occu- 
pying prominent positions in the community in which they 
lived. If we look carefully into their records we will see 
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that many, if not all, were identified with the Constitu- 
tional Society or party whose object was the preservation of 
the State Constitution inviolate. 1 Later in the year William 
"Will and William Moore were on the Constitutional ticket 
for the Assembly, and at the same time Edward Pole was 
suggested as a candidate upon the same ticket. 2 He, it will 
be remembered, was in earlier years the secretary of the 
Constitutional Society. We think, too, that the point made 
earlier in this history is maintained, that the Constitutional 
Society and Saint Tammany Society were so closely identi- 
fied that it would at this late date be difficult to state the 
difference, if any, which existed between them. Party feel- 
ing ran very high at this period, and the language used by 
Oswald, in the Independent, against Bailey, in the Freeman's 
Journal, who espoused the constitutional side, was of such 
a character that we are unable to reproduce it here. 

That the singer (Mr. John Leacock) at last year's dinner 
sang to some purpose is shown by the fact that he offered 
himself as a candidate for the position of coroner at the 
election held this year, and secured the office. 

Our Society was now evidently in the heyday of pros- 
perity and commanded a great deal of attention. An 
almanac printer advertises that there will be offered in 
Philadelphia and different towns through the State " Father 
Tammany's Almanac For the year of our Lord 1786," with 
a neat " engraving of Father Tammany Shooting a Deer." 
We also see by the Directory of this year (1785) that 
George Savell is inn-keeper at " St. Tammany's Wigwam," 
banks of Schuylkill near Race Street. This tavern was 
situated on the east bank of the river, and later became a 
noted meeting-place of the Society. 

1 ' ' The distinction was that the Republicans wanted an alteration in 
the Constitution. They wished to have a House of Eepresentatives 
and a Senate. The other party (Constitutionalists) thought no altera- 
tion necessary." — Autobiography of Charles Biddle, page SOS. 

2 Independent, September 17. 

(To be continued.) 



